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General meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month. The venue for General 
meetings is the Department of Food and Agriculture (formerly DARA) Meeting Room, Epsom. 
Meetings start at 7:30pm and conclude with supper. The Annual Meeting is held in September. 


Committee meetings are held on the third Wednesday of each month in members’ homes. 
' Members of the Committee are the Office Bearers listed above, together with the following 
members: J Cleary; W Demeo; R Orr; R Ruddick; M Stone; L Hamilton. 
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The Bendigo Field Naturalists Club has 2 active sub-groups: 


Bird Observers Group: meets on the first Friday of the month, at 7:30pm. The venue for 
meetings is the Department of Food and Agriculture (formerly DARA) Meeting Room, Epsom. 
President: Tom Burton . 
Secretary: John Guley 


Mammal Survey Group: meets on the fourth Wednesday of the month at 8pm in members’ 
homes as announced in the monthly diary. 
Chairman: John Burtonclay, Fadersons Lane, Mandurang (39 5710) 
Secretary: David McDonald,” Mulgara”, Guys Hill Road, Strathfieldsaye (39 5756) 
Equipment Officer: Ian Fenselau 
Vice Chairman: John Guley 


Cover Photograph 


Little Whip Snake (?) Unechis flagellum , photographed by David McDonald on ‘One Tree Hill 
Appeal Land’ during WFNC visit in 1992. . 
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Whirrakee takes its name from the Whirrakee Wattle (Acacia williamsonii ) which is virtually 
endemic to the Bendigo region 
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Short Notices 


Authors are responsible for the accuracy of the information they use and also for any opinions 
expressed in their articles. 

Contributions will be included as soon as possible after they are received, although articles 
received after the monthly General Meeting will probably be too late for inclusion in the next issue 
of Whirrakee. 


Editor’s note 


In this issue I report on a trip through the desert in the USA. I carry two morals from the trip. 
First, be prepared when you go somewhere new. Had I not been lucky in having a knowledgeable 
host, I would have learnt next to nothing of a wonderful flora and fauna, because I had read 
nothing in advance. Marvels go unrecognised when your mind is unprepared. 

Second, take your binoculars. This was to have been a family-at-the-fun-fair holiday with an 
arduous trip and some work thrown in, and I did not take my large, heavy binoculars with me. As 
a result, I recognised only a small number of the birds I saw, and some of those I did recognise I 
saw only in the distance. No matter that field-natting is not on the menu - even in the concrete 
desert of Los Angeles there is still something to see. There is a subsidiary moral here: if buying 
binoculars, don’t buy pairs that are so large that the inconvenience they cause is an issue. 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. Back 
issues are available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each 
volume. The above prices do not include postage. 


One Day in Arizona........ 
Author: Tom Burton 


Well, it wasn’t exactly one day, nearly two days in fact, but I liked the title. Our family went on a 
cheap package holiday to Disneyland in January, with a slight diversion to visit a frog expert who 
invited us to his home near the New Mexico border, so that he and I could work on changing the 
names of some frogs. The Burtons were too poor after crossing the Pacific to fly the widths of 
California and Arizona, so we took the night bus from Los Angeles to Tucson Arizona, where we 
were met by our hosts, Dick and Fran Zweifel. Never were people luckier with hosts, as Dick is 
an all-round naturalist and both are generous, witty, and all the things we would like to be. 

The Zweifel log cabin is over three hours drive east of Tucson, so we had the opportunity to see 
the Arizonan desert. It is so much the same, yet so different from our deserts. The shrubs and 
low bushes look just like our’s in height and form, but they aren’t wattles, stunted eucalypts, 
Saltbush and Bluebush; rather they are Creosote, Mesquite, Palo Verde (a lovely shrub, bare in 
winter, but the bark is green), Sagebrush, and some small cactus with barbed spines that perform 
the task of making life uncomfortable that Spinifex does here. One obvious difference in 
vegetation, of course, is the cactus. Prickly Pear is not one species but several, but to my 
untrained eye they all looked the same, largely because they were not in flower. Prickly Pear are 
numerous and beautiful in their right setting. The biggest cactus is Saguaro (pronounced so that 
the ‘g’ comes out like a throaty ‘h’), the giant cactus with ribbing up the sides and upward pointing 
arms. Many of these giant cactus were pock-marked with holes made by woodpeckers, and some 
of these holes were probably occupied by Elf Owls, but I saw none of these as we roared past 
under a leaden sky. Some of the cactus were eaten right through near the base so that the plant was 
supported by thick vascular bundles (the tubes that carry the sap) that looked like steel cables. 
Yuccas and Agaves also added a vertical component to the vegetation. 

There was one other major difference in appearance betwen the Arizonan and the Australian 
deserts: the extent of the scenery. I am used to deserts that extend to a distant horizon, where, for 
example you can see the Flinders Ranges all the way from Broken Hill, across a flat sea of 
Saltbush. In Southern Arizona, however, the brush runs all the way to a 2500 m high mountain 
range, a few km away. The road ran through canyons that had been sites of massacres of or by the 
Apaches, and the bare, stony mountains that Indians appear at the top of in old westerns were 
everywhere, and many were capped with snow. 

I’ve thought of another difference. The roadside corpses were not kangaroos and European 
Rabbits, but rather very flat Coyotes and Jackrabbits. Dick had taken a lot of photos of corpses so 
that he could write a motorists’ field guide to the flattened animals of America, but someone beat 
him to it. I didn’t see any live Coyotes till the return trip, but they are commonly seen, apparently. 
I saw only one Roadrunner, and it was not being pursued by a Coyote, but apparently they are 
commonly seen also. 


The Zweifel’s house is in the Paradise Valley, overlooking the East Turkey Creek, with lovely 
views of the snowy Chiracahua Mountains. For some reason my son’s school atlas shows 
Paradise in the same lettering as Tucson. Tucson is a large city with a huge Air Force base, but 
Paradise consists of a few widely scattered houses - Mandurang South would be a good analogy. 
German tourists flock to Paradise, as it is marked on some maps as a ghost town. Certainly it was 
a gold rush site, baddies abounded (the only relic we saw was ruins of a substantial jail), and 
Wyatt Earp came over from Tombstone in pursuit of outlaws from time to time, but there is no 
dusty main street, saloon or livery stable. Instead the valley is overgrown with Sycamore, Pinyon 
Pine and Live Oak (so called because it is evergreen). 

On the deck of the log cabin (three storeys, so not your run-of-the-mill cabin) the Zweifel’s had a 
seed tray, and we were treated to marvellous views of the granivorous birds. The first bird I saw 
at the tray was so spectacular as to take my breath away: an Acorn Woodpecker, black and white 
with a clown’s face (like a New Holland’s face in pattern), but with a bright red patch on the back 
of its head. This is the woodpecker that stores acorns by making small holes in a tree and fitting 
acorns in so that the tree looks as though it is covered with studs. Four species of finch: the 
House Finch, a sparrow-like bird, except that the male is flushed with pink, and three species of 
juncos, long-tailed finches with pale rumps, were very abundant, and they all visited the tray. The 
Mexican or Grey-breasted Jay, a Magpie-sized bird, with dove-blue above and dove-grey below 
was also seen often, and the White-breasted Nuthatch, which looks like a displaced Sittella but 
isn’t related, appeared just before we left. Because it was winter we did not see any of the eight 
species of hummingbird that visit in spring. The other animal we saw at the seed tray was a 
Chipmunk, looking like a small brown squirrel with pale lines on its face. It was unafraid, and we 
had great views of it. The Common Flicker, another woodpecker, also hung around the house. It 
wasn’t welcome, as Flickers are keen on log cabins for the wrong reasons. 

Many times I lamented my stupidity in not having binoculars with me - it was a business-visit 
interlude in a Disneyland-visiting holiday - so I couldn’t see any of the many hawks well enough to 
make sense of them. The only flying birds I could recognise was the American Raven, which is 
supposed to be the same species as the European Raven, a large bird with a wedge tail. Back in 
Los Angeles I had already seen flocks of the American Crow, a much smaller bird with a very 
wide repertoire of calls, all delivered in a voice that sounds like a scolding Silver Gull’s. The only 
other birds I identified around LA (no binoculars!) were Brewer’s Blackbird, a very numerous, 
totally black bird, somewhat smaller than our European Blackbird, but similar in shape; the drab 
Mourning Dove, with its pointy, white-edged tail; and especially, first bird I saw in the USA 
(what a disappointment!), the House Sparrow. I also saw Herring gulls (I think....no binoculars) 
flying over. 

In all, it was a great day-and-a-bit in Arizona, on which some useful science was done and some 
good food and wine consumed, that was made magic because of our fortune in finding such hosts 
in such a place. I hope Dick and Fran come to Bendigo one spring. 


Notes and Observations: February 1993 Meeting 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights: 

Whiskered Tern (100+, nesting) Wallenjoe Swamp 
Whiskered Tern (nesting) Hunter, Jan. ’93 

Whiskered Tern (nesting) Prairie, Dec. ’92 

Black-faced Woodswallow (2NY), Cornella, Dec. 92 
Black-faced Woodswallow (1) Bonnybank 18/2/92 
Rufous Fantail Pilchers Bridge, Dec. ’92 

Australasian Bittern (1) Mansfield Swamp, Dec. ’92 
Royal Spoonbill (2, nesting), Mansfield Swamp, Dec. ’92 
Little Egret (12) Mansfield & Wallenjoe Swamp, Dec.’92 
White-throated Gerygone (1), Pilchers Bridge 

Brolga (1) White Hills 18/1/93 


Breeding ; 
Common Bronzewing (E) Whipstick 2/9/92 (unsuccessful) 
White-browed Babbler (SE) Whipstick 2/9/92 (successful) 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike (B) Strathdale 14/12/92 
Crested Pigeon (1, NY) Sedgwick 2/2/93 


Threatened Species 
Grey-crowned Babbler (2A, 3DY) Kimbolton Forest 13/12/92 


Migrants 

Little Button-quail (1) Junortoun 4/12/92 
Dollarbird (1) Barnadown 18/12/92 

Dollarbird (3) Axedale 1/2/93 

White-throated Needletail (100) Mandurang12/1/93 


Observations 

Chestnut-rumped Hylacola (3) Pilchers Bridge 12/12/92 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater (1) Epsom 6/1/93 

Grey Butcherbird (1) Maiden Gully 29/1/93 
Blue-faced Honeyeater (1) Maiden Gully 4/12/92 
Speckled Warbler (2) Pilchers Bridge 12/12/92 
Common Myna (6) Mandurang 1/2/93 

Common Myna (1) Mandurang South 3/2/93 

Zebra Finch (2) White Hills Dec. 92 


Lists 
Wallenjoe Swamp 16/12/92 


Notes 

The wet summer has brought some unusual birds to the region, some to breed. Whiskered Terns 
have been seen in the district in breeding plumage previously, but this year breeding has been 
reported for the first time, and in three locations. The Royal Spoonbill has been reported to breed 
in the district only once previously. 

The Black-faced Woodswallow is widely distributed through the inland, but is a rare visitor to the 


district. The Rufous Fantail is a migrant from the north, more commonly seen in wetter forests. 
The White-throated Gerygone is another very rare migrant in this area. 

The Common Myna is no longer a bird that will become established here: it is established here. 
Flocks are now being seen, and the bird reported at Manduarng South was entering a hollow. 
Given the previous records of Mynas at nest boxes, we can now watch helplessly as their numbers 
build up. We await problems in the local orchards. 

It must have been marvellous to watch a Brolga flying low overhead in White Hills: a very rare 
bird indeed for the built-up areas. 


Guest Speaker - February Bird Observers Group Meeting 
Author: Tom Burton 


John Ipsen addressed an interested audience on the history of bird banding in Bendigo. He started 
with an account of the early days of catching Diving Petrels on Mud Island using ‘bats’, then the 
introduction of mistnets. In the early 60’s, John and Jack Kellam spent every week-end 
mistnetting and banding birds in a variety of locations around Bendigo. John contrasted the 
freedom bird-banders enjoyed in those days with the situation now: all bird banding must now be 
carried on as part of a project and not as a hobby for its own sake, and measurements of the birds 
are expected. John pointed out the advantages and disadvantages of banding activities: the 
knowledge of moults and changes of plumage with age, and of bird movements and longevity, as 
well as the privilege and pleasure of handling the animals and seeing them at such close quarters; 
the danger of injury to the bird. 

John’s main project has to do with Flame Robins. John said that these birds are becoming scarcer, 
and there was discussion of potential causes, among them use of pesticides and herbicides in the 
paddocks they feed in while on migration. It is always a pleasure to hear John speak, and so it 
was on this occasion. , 


Easter Campout (preliminary notice) 
(Good) Friday 9 - Monday 12 April 
Mt. Cole area 


Full details to be provided at the March 
meeting by way of a handout. 


Contact person: John Guley 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines: some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the Club Librarian at our meetings. 


PARK WATCH (VNPA) December 1992 No. 171 

“What's Balwyn Got to Offer a Quoll ?” talking to Hugh Wirth by Barbara Vaughan. 

In this article Dr Wirth, President of the RSPCA, discusses the difficulty of dealing with feral and 
introduced species and our tendency to blame the animals for the problems they cause. He looks 
back through history to outline some of the reasons for this ‘scapegoat’ attitude. 


“Australia Felix Regained” by Fiona Fraser reports on the Box-Ironbark Conference held Last 
August in Benalla. This event brought together people from varied backgrounds to exchange 
information and ideas about the past, present and future use of these mostly ignored woodlands. 


“New Director of National Parks Speaks”: a transcript of a speech by Ian Harris outlines the 
responsibilities of the Director and the challenges facing his Department. Among the latter is the 
need to complete the network of Parks by ensuring that all types of environments are represented. 
Other challenges are to ensure proper mangement of our Parks, and to develop community 
awareness of these assets. 


THE VICTORIAN NATURALIST (FNCV) December 1992 Volume 109 (6) 

There are three research reports in this issue. The first deals with a study of the plants and animals 
on the sea bed in the Geelong arm of Port Phillip Bay. The various species are described, and their 
abundance or otherwise is noted. The second report presents the results of a survey of the 
endangered Spotted Tree Frog in north-eastern Victoria. Frogs found were identified, measured 
and marked by toe clipping. Habitat preference and activity were recorded. The third report details 
the outcome of a mammal survey in the Bamganie State Forest, north-west of Geelong. The 
vegetation of the area and the survey techniques are described, and a list given of the species 
found. 


“Freshwater Algae: A Glimpse Underwater” by Timothy Entwisle gives a general description of 
various species and more detailed information about algae in the Yarra River Basin. It includes 
sections on both toxic and friendly algae. 


“Cyanobacteria (blue-green algae): A Problem in Perspective ?” by R.J. Shiel and J.D. Green 
begins by describing these algae and the environments in which they live. Aquatic food webs and 
the human impact on these are outlined 


WHAT FOSSIL PLANT IS THAT ? 


A guide to the ancient floras of Victoria by J.G. Douglas. 

This book was presented to the Club by its publisher, the Field Naturalists’ Club of Victoria, 
following that Club’s recent visit to the Whipstick. The introduction gives a good outline of the 
book’s contents: 

As familiarity with living plants is essential for satisfactory understanding, recognition and 
appreciation of fossil floras, the first section reviews the plant kingdom, systems of naming and 
classification and organisation into local communities. 


Most fossils are found in sedimentary rocks, and a knowledge of sediments and the fossil’s 
geological setting is valuable. Thus the second section briefly covers geology, the geological time 
scale and aspects of fossilisation. 

The major part of the book contains descriptions of key members of the vegetation of south-eastern 
Australia through the ages, and the development, extinction and composition of pertinent 
assemblages. There are many illustrations, maps and tables to complement the text. 


SPIDERS COMMONLY FOUND IN MELBOURNE AND SURROUNDING REGIONS 


by Ken Walker and Graham Milledge. 

The twenty species described in this book are those for which identification is most frequently 
sought at the Museum of Victoria. Also included is informationon the biology and structure of 
spiders, treatment of spider bites and where spiders are commonly found. 

The book is published by the Royal Society of Victoria and costs $9.75 

See our secretary Jane Cleary for further information. 


February Club Meeting 
Author: Tom Burton 


Instead of a single guest speaker we had an evening of members’ holiday snaps, if slides of such 
quality can be so called. Rod Orr and Rob and Cynthia Watkins showed us pictures of their trip to 
the outback. While these presentations had some aspects in common, for example, the Olgas, 
Ayer’s Rock, Mt Connor, there were differences in emphasis in the other shots, Rod tending more 
towards flora and Rob and Cynthia towards fauna. All of their slides were of high quality and 
some of them outstanding. It was good to see the desert so green and thriving wherever it was not 
overgrazed. 

John Ipsen showed historical slides of Lake Eppalock as it was before and during construction of 
the modern dam. It was interesting for those who were in the region at that time to recall the old 
dam, and for those who weren’t to attempt to square up the old structures and the new. John also 
showed slides of a Club canoeing trip on the Wakool River to whet the appetites of those going on 
the February excursion. It was a long and interesting night. 


From the Bird Observers Club of Australia, Ballarat Branch 


On March 28, the Club will organise an excursion to the Werribee Sewerage Farm to look at 
waders. The leaders will be Wallie Coles and Murray Grant. 

Members from the Bendigo FNC and visitors are welcome but it is recommended that the details be 
confirmed with the secretary Mrs. Helen O’Donnell (053 321162). 


Outings normally depart at 8:30 am from the Civic Hall carpark in Ballarat but weather or venue 
may mean changed departure time. There are no outings on days of Total Fire Ban. 


One Tree Hill Appeal Update 
(diagram provided by David McDonald) 


ONE TREE HILL 
APPEAL 


Diary 


General Meeting 
Wednesday March 10, 7:30 pm at DARA, corner of Taylor Street & Midland Highway, Epsom. 
Paul Peake will speak on the social life of the Antechinus. 


Wednesday April 14, 7:30 pm at DARA Midland Highway Epsom. Dr Jenny Shield and Bert 
Candusio will speak on the Central Victorian Insect Collection Update. 


Wednesday May 12, 7:30 pm at DARA Midland Highway Epsom. Speaker: Lindy Lumsden 
from the Arthur Rylah Institute on the natural history of bats. 


Bird Observers Group 
Friday March 5: Group Dione Steeetn Topic: how much do we know about local birds, 
what don’t we know and what could we do to find out. Bird of the Night: Yellow Robin. 


Friday April 2: Andrew Bennet from the Dept. of Conservation will talk on his study of 
conservation of wildlife of the northern plains of Victoria. He has censussed birds at a large 
number of sites there. 


Mammal Survey Group 


Please contact the President (John Burtonclay 395710) or Secretary Cade McDonald 395756) for 
details about the venue of the next meeting. 


Committee Meeting 


Please contact the President (Rob Moors 396254) for information about the venue for the next 
meeting. 


Excursions 
Sunday March 14: An all day excursion to Tang Tang swamp. Meet at Havlin Street (outside the 
Ministry of Education complex) at 9:00 am. 


Easter Campout: This will be held 9 - 12 April at Mt. Cole. Details will be available at the March 
General Meeting and other meetings e.g. Bird Group or contact John Guley 493479. 


Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 for 
supper. This small amount is used by the Treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. 
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